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SHIPWRECKS are m only source of data for the- marine archaeologist working in the Caribbean. Ringed almost completely by an earthquake belt, it has provided another type of underwater site: the sub,-merged town.
Two of" the three recorded—Jamestown, off the Island of Nevis, and Orangetown, off the Island of St. Eus-tatius—sank as the result of the same earthquake on April 30, 1680. The couple of hundred buildings of Jamestown, the main sugar port, lie in from 3 to 10 metres of water, covered now by about one metre of sand. Of the 150 buildings in Orangetown, a smugglers' base located on a bluff overlooking the sea, about a third toppled into the sea, in depths of from 7 to 20 m.
Neither town came anywhere close in size and importance to Port Royal, in Jamaica, the third earthquake victim. In four decades, thanks to privateering and the contraband trade with the Spanish colonies, it had become the most important trading centre in the Caribbean and possibly In the whole New World.
Shortly before noon on June 7, 1692, there were three strong earth tremors, quickly followed by a tidal wave. Within minutes, nine-tenths of the city's 2,000 buildings, many two and three storeys high, had either sunk or slid into the sea, and over 2,000 persons perished. No accurate estimate is available of the material losses.
Apart from the number and variety of sites, the Caribbean has two other
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First, an enormous wealth of sources is available, mainly in Spanish archives, to aid in locating and identifying sites and furnish information about the artifacts recovered. Secondly, the working conditions are extremely favourable. The clarity of the water in most areas facilitates location, and photography In situ or as an aid in mapping.
Most sites are in shallow waters. These can be rough on an exposed reef, but there are no strong tides or, in most places, even currents, and no danger to divers of nitrogen narcosis or the "bends". Uniformly warm temperatures and fine weather permit work to continue throughout the year— even in the hurricane season, weeks of complete calm are common.
Port Royal offers the most extensive and important underwater site in the western hemisphere. Salvage operations began there on the very day it sank beneath the sea in 1692, and continued for many years.
In January 1966, the Jamaican government began a long-term, proper excavation of the site which is expected to continue for many years. It was my good fortune to be selected to direct the project, and I spent the' first four months of 1966 making a thorough survey.
This indicated that the site measured some 140,000 square metres in depths of from 1 to 20 m. of water with 75 per cent in less than 10 m.
The composition of the bottom sediment varies greatly. On average, below the silt there is a 1 to 1.8 metre deposit of hard packed mud and dead coral fragments; below this deposit, the sediment is about 70 per cent black sand and 30 per cent coarse gravel.
A variety of excavation tools were tested: two types of "prop-wash", several types of water and air jets, hy-drolifts and air-lifts. Our final selection was a 10 cm. diameter air-lift, with a screen to prevent any artifacts larger than a small coin from going up the tube. We found that all the other
diameter air-lift tubes, could damage artifacts.
The sediment is pumped to a barge where it passes through a fine-mesh screen and small objects (beads, musket balls, pins, etc.) are recovered. Larger artifacts are recovered on the bottom and sent up in buckets,
A minimum of three divers are required on the bottom: one to hold the air-lift tube, one to send o'r carry artifacts to the surface, and one to send up bricks and other debris which are too large to pass through the screen on the air-lift tube.
Visibility rarely exceeds 30 to 60 cm before the day's excavation starts. Once pumping begins, it is reduced to a few centimetres (around the mouth of the air-lift tube) or zero. This makes the work more difficult, as everything must be done by touch.
The sophisticated horizontal and vertical control method used by land ar-
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